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TEMPERAMENTAL DIFFERENCES. 


oat two persons can be found, not even twins, who 

are so nearly alike in body and mind, that they cannot 
be easily distinguished, the one from the other. Temperament 
is here used to express the original organic constitution, with 
its qualities and functions. Temperament has been described 
as “a particular state of the constitution, depending upon 
the relative proportion of its different masses, and the rela- 
tive energy of its different functions ;” but temperament has gen- 
erally been looked at from a physiological and pathological point 
of view, as a result of conditions of health, rather than from that 
of anatomy. 

There are in the human body three grand classes or systems 
of organs, each having its special function in the general anato- 
my of the system. 

First, the motive or mechanical system, including the bones 
and muscles. 

Second, the vita/ or nutritive apparatus, including the stomach 
and the digestive system as a whole, and the heart and lungs ; 
_ these manufacture vitality, and repair the waste. 
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Third, the mental or nervous system, including the brain, 

On this natural basis rests the doctrine of the temperaments, 
of which there are three primarily, corresponding with the — 
three classes of organs just named. We shall speak of them _ 
under the head of the Motive, Vital, and Mental tempera- 
ments. 

The motive temperament is marked by a superior develop- 
ment of the muscular system, forming the locomotive appata- 
tus, and gives a strong desire for earnest, energetic, and endur- 
ing action. In this temperament, the bones are comparatively 
large and inclined to be long, and the general form of the per- 
son indicates angularity. The muscles are full, dense, and firm, 
possessing a great deal of strength. The figure is inclined to 
be tall, the face long, the cheek-bones high, the front teeth 
large, and the complexion (generally, but not always) dark, and 
the hair strongand abundant. The whole system is character. 
ized by strength and toughness, but not by great sprightli- 
ness, and is capable of great endurance. These are generally | 
masters among men, leaders in enterprises which require manly 
strength, determination, pride, courage, and thoroughness, 
As thinkers, they are cool, strong, and stern. As speakers, their 
words are measured, and uttered with dignity, determination, 
and often with terrible effect. 

The vital temperament, in which, the digestive, circulatory, 
and breathing systems predominate, gives to persons fulness 
of the chest, plumpness of the abdomen, roundness and smooth- 
ness (at least, plumpness) of face ; not very large features, though 
very often thick lips. They are plump in limb, and are full of 
warm blood, and mental zeal and ardor, and like to acquire 
knowledge by observation and experience rather than by close, 
hard study. Such men are not generally very fond of hard work. 
They will be masters of steamers, and mills, and machinery; ~ 
and, occasionally, we find one bending over an anvil and © 
hammering out his living, but this is the result of circumstances 
rather than of choice. He may attend a trip-hammer—he may ~ 
be in a business where somebody else does the drudgery. Such 
people like to live well; they enjoy physical existence in all its 
phases—are cheerful, mirthful, good story-tellers, fond of 


laughing and frolicking, and, as children, fond of mischief © 
and fun. 
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The third, or mental, temperament depends upon the pre- 
_ dominance of the brain and nervous system ; it is characterized 
| bya frame rather slight, and a head large as compared with the 
size of the body, and especially as compared with the face. In 
_ this temperament we see the high, pale forehead, broadest at 
the top, delicacy of features and expressive countenance, fine 
hair, delicate skin, and a high-keyed, sharp voice, but very 
flexible ; the figure is often elegant and graceful, but seldom 
strong or commanding. Such persons are generally sensitive, 
refined in spirit, have taste and love for the beautiful, vividness 
of impression and feeling, and their inclination is towards study, 
thought, and mental manifestation. The thoughts are quick, 
the senses acute, and the imagination lively, and the moral dis- 
- positions are strongly marked. 

Now, it will not require argument to prove that children or- 
ganized according to these temperaments will be marked by 
decided differences in tone, temper, and tendency. 

One of these strongly marked with motive temperament will 
be comparatively slow, deliberate in thought, but strong in 
conclusion; will require considerable incite- 
ment to awaken his ambition. He does not 
warm up quickly, and is not inclined to be 
quiet and study, but if by study he wakes up 
something of the mental temperament, gets the 
brain into more active condition, he becomes a 
very strong scholar; and we have noticed that 
these persons are rarely brilliant when young. MOTIVE. 

They are, like winter apples, a long time in ripening ; but when 
they do ripen,and induce something of the mental tempera- 
ment upon their strong muscular organization, they are the 
ones who bring upthe rear—who live longer than graduation 
| day, and, after ten or fifteen years’ service ina professional field, 
_ begin to astonish the world by their power. Pupils of this 
_ temperament require various, repeated explanations, kindly 
' assistance on the part of the teacher; and if a class of boys or 
| girls of this temperament could be put together, and could be 
compared one with another in their attainments, there would 
be less annoyance to the teacher, and less discouragement: on 
the part of the pupils. We have seen a dark brown or heavy 
_Mon-gray horse that disliked to trot, but he would pull a big load 
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if he could take his time for it. If such a horse were harnessed 
witha ‘“‘ Dexter ’’-ous horse, we have no doubt one would be an- 
noyed with the slowness of the other, while the slow one might 
be vexed to think that the speedy animal was in such needless 
hurry. Two pupils of this difference in disposition and tem. 
perament, in a class together, will either annoy each other, or 
the one will outstrip and discourage the other. Remember 
that this strong, dark, enduring organization, if it can be made 
to work in the field of culture, will ultimately make a grand 
mark. But it might, perhaps, be suggested that a good business 
education for such a boy would be desirable; let him become 
an engineer, a navigator, a miner, a builder, a manufacturer of 
heavy and substantial articles, and he would probably be 
successful. But, as pupils, the thought is to push each one as 
far as he may go, and to do it in a way to be in harmony with 
his natural constitution, and the talents with which he may be 
endowed. It need not be said that one of the most disastrous 
things that can occur to a boy ora girl is to be so distanced 
by class-mates as to seem left out in the cold; and so it hap- 
pens that these physically strong and enduring persons are apt 
to get behind the other students, and, by them, ball-playing, 
boat-racing, wrestling, and other muscular games are cultivated. 
If we had a class of these pupils—say half a dozen, all that there 
might be in a school—and should let them work together and 
compare with each other, they would be as ambitious as those 
of a different temperament, and, going on hand-in-hand in the 
path of progress, they would be comparatively satisfied with 
themselves; but when comparing themselves with the more 
brilliant—those that have a genius at study—they would be 
disheartened and discouraged, and, perhaps, quit the school, 
_ when by proper guidance they might be made excellent 
scholars, and take an eminent rank among the thinkers of the 
future. 


The vital temperament, in which the blood-making system is 


strong, has many a good scholar in its ranks ; but when this 
‘ temperament predominates, so as to become a characteristic, 
the mind is apt to be superficial, and the person is fond of 


physical sports—will incline to restlessness, noise, fun, amuse- — 


ment. These ruddy, plump-cheeked, blue-eyed, curly-headed 


ba 


boys will be bending pins for others to sit on, or making paper- ™ 





balls to throw across the school-room, or will be making up faces 
for others to laugh at, and would keep ten feet of bench occu- 
pied alternately, so that it would never 

get cold, nor the dust be permitted to 

remain upon it. They are what some 

teachers, out of school, call “ restless, 

nestling little witches,’’ whose minds 

cannot be kept on their books five min- 

utes atatime. Yet these pupils will 

learn, if they can be rightly trained. We 

would classify these together, if possible, 

and once in twenty minutes have them 

march around the room; we would let 

them study standing for five minutes, and then sitting. We 
would let one of them listen to the lessons of the others, and 
alternate. They should have stories told—they should recite 
in concert, so as to have a chance to make a noise. In short, 
every method should be devised to give them occasion for 
change. These children have generally a good memory of 
words; they will learn to recite by heart; they are good spellers, 
and often have a talent for figures, andare very fond of geogra- 
phy, though they would like to study by taking the world fora 
map. Frequently, such temperaments become modified as age 
advances, especially if the person be studious. It will gener- 
ally be found, in colleges, that persons of this temperament are 
the jolly, companionable, “hale fellows, well met ;” fond of 
frolic, liking fast horses, amusing and roistering games ; and they 
generally have something in the pocket to eat, and frequently 
smoke. Having good vitality, they can stand almost any kind 
of dissipation for a while, and they are more likely than any 
other kind of person to go to the dogs, through their friendly 
sociability, and that spirit of companionship which draws others 
around them. 

The third, or mental temperament, produced by a predomi- 
nance of the brain and nervous system, and fineness of structure, 
are natural students. A little girl, with her bell- -shaped head, 
and thin lips and features, and with her eager, hungry eyes, peers 
into her book, and looks far up the vista of mental culture. She 
is not of the uneasy, restless, vital temperament ; and, if possi- 
ble, these studious boys and girls work together, apart from the 








cool, stern, motive temperaments, 
—from the jolly, rollicking, vital 


where they can pore over their 
books, and make rapid progress, 
These are the ones who are apt to 
overdo; they are generally the pets 
of the school, are made the lay- 
figures for examination days, and 
are put forward as ranking high 
and being advanced rapidly from 
class toclass. If they were classi- 
fied together, they would make 
rapid progress, but the difference 
between them would not be such 
asis seen between the other twotemperaments and them- 
selves. These persons are likely to become precocious; they 
get pale in the face, are apt to have headache, nervous excita- 
bility, and to become listless as to exercise ; and if they live to at- 
tain to the age of manhood, they very probably will have in- 
jured their constitution and health by early study, and confine- 
ment, and the want of exercise. They are the ones who have 
to be urged to gymnastics or calisthenics: they do not want to 
row, nor play ball, nor run; and those who are accustomed to 
these games, and are successful in them, do not care to have 
them. We have seen a rowof these boys stand under the 
shelter of the school-room, shivering, while boys of the vital 
and motive temperaments would be scuffling and making snow- 
houses, and coasting, skating, or snow-balling. They may be- 
come the thinkers of the world, but they are not so strong, and 
healthy, and vigorous as they might be, if, in school, they could 
be classified, placed together where they could work in harmo- 
“ny, and were not allowed to be pushed forward as far they 
might incline to go. 

A person familiar with these temperaments will look over a 
school, and instantly see how the pupils might be classified. 
But these temperaments are not always simple; they are fre- 
quenfly combined in a single individual; but a sagacious 
teacher will very soon understand, by the build, figure, com- 
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What to Read. 


plexion, and appearance of pupils, to which class they belong. 
Where the mental and the vital combine— 

where there is body enough to support the 

large and active brain—there the best results of 

scholarship may be expected. If such pupils 

are pushed, they are able to bear it, though 

pushing is probably a poor policy for those 

who are willing to take wing at the least sug- 

gestion. COMBINED. 

When these temperaments are harmoniously and well com- 
bined, the best results may be expected—not the greatest bril- 
liancy, but sufficient ; not the greatest and most rapid progress, 
but that which is sure. 

We are certain that all schools could be classified more or 
less according to natural temperaments and mental tendency. 
At least, teachers understanding these temperaments will know 
how to treat each one, if he does not classify them according 
to their natural characteristics. The slow, strong character 
will be treated with deliberation; suggestions will be given, 
with time to think them up; while the jolly, plump, rosy, vital 
temperament will be kept as much as possible on the move in 
whatever is right and profitable. Sitting still, to him, is impris- 
onment; while the mental temperament would sit too much, - 
would take too little exercise, and pore over books to the 
detriment of health and ultimate success, N.S. 
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WHAT TO READ. 


UDGE NEILSON, in a speech before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Saratoga, gave some advice as to 
a choice of reading: 

“T am not foolish enough to advise you to read Hannah 
More, Locke on the ‘ Understanding,’ or Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ 
because you won't do it; or not to read romances, because you 
will do it. Well, much that you find in them would otherwise 
have taken the form of history or biography, and all you have 
to do is to be prudent in your selections. Read Walter Scott, 
_ whose characters are generally delineations of actual persons; 
_ study all of Dickens; read seme of Thackeray, leaving out his 
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sneers. Nor should I caution you to turn from all the ‘ yellow. ie 
covered literature,’ since ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ and ‘ The 


Knight of Gwynne’ have been put up in that form. I should Ma 
be ashamed to hear a young friend of mine confess that he had - withe 
never read the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ or ‘ Rasselas, the Prince ™&  fitnes 
.of Abyssinia,’ or to suppose him capable of such a mistake ag = maki 
that committed by the gentleman who, on going to town, was jm curio 
asked by a lady to bring her ‘ Hogg’s Tales,’ and did so, but, had: 
unluckily, went not to the bookstore, but to the butcher’s. - dew 
“But you are not to be mere students: you are to build up Asi 

a character for true, genuine manliness. To that end cultivate lang’ 
a frank, hearty, earnest manner. Learn to look men in their sard 
eyes without flinching; to say ‘no’ on proper occasions, and Fret 
only say ‘ yes’ when you mean it. Cultivate truthful habits of  Befc 
speech ; they will become easy, and add to your capital and wert 
strength. The books I have recommended abound with illus- mak 
trations of this nature. As an instance, take the fact that ~ Gre 
truthfulness was a leading element in General Jackson’s char- day 
acter. And so it was that, when in early life the store in which Fre 
he was a partner failed, in debt, and Jackson said he would pay ses 
those debts, the creditors remained quiet until they were satis- frot 
fied. And so it was also that, when in a secluded place with the 
his army, the men, unpaid, grumbled and prepared to leave, he nat 
took his pistols, and standing on a bridge, said: ‘ You can pe 
march over my dead body, but the first man who steps on this so 
plank dies.” They understood his character, knew he meant mi 
what he said, gave up their idea of desertion, went back, and git 
remained in the service.” Bz D 
to 
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WORDS DERIVED FROM PROPER NAMES. ~— . 
a> 


T would be an interesting and instructive task to make a E 
complete list of English words which are derived from Ww 
proper names. Many men have left in our language enduring * 
monuments of their inventions or discoveries, although, in a - 0 
great number of cases, the public is ignorant of the fact thatthe I 
names they give to common objects were originally proper EC 
names. A complete list of such® character would far exceed a 
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‘our limits: a partial one may be of interest, and may stimulate 





le more extended research on the part of some readers. 

d Many have undoubtedly ridden over a macadamized road 
d @ without knowing that the name, in which they could find no 
e fitness, came from Macadam, who was the first to carry the 
s  & making of roads with broken stone to a great extent. It is 
s curious to reflect that if the projector of this kind of street had 
a had a name which could not readily be turned into a verb, or 


be used as a noun, another appellation would have been used. 
p As it is, his name will probably endure as long as the English 
e language does. The mansard roofs take their name from Man- 
r sard, a French architect who first built them. Indeed the 
1 @ French have given usa large number of this class of words. 
f Before the time of the photograph the pictures most in vogue 
1 were the daguerreotypes. Daguerre discovered the process of 
. making them. The latter part of the word is derived from the 
'@ Greek, and signifies image. And the silhouette, which had its 
. day before the daguerreotype, is the name of an unpopular 
French minister of finance. He cut down unnecessary expen- 
ses so rigidly, that his name came to be applied to the pictures 
from which nothing more could be cut away without ruining 
them. The guillotine was named for its inventor, Joseph Ig- 
nace Guillotin, and he is said to have been one of the first to 
perish by it. Col. Martinet, in the army of Louis XIV., was 
so severe a disciplinarian, that from him is derived our word 
martinet, meaning one very strict in discipline. The Swedes 
give the name to one of our commonest flowers. Andrew 
Dahl, one of that nation and a pupil of Linnzus, was the first 
to introduce the dahlia into England. 

The Italians give us several words derived from proper names. 
One of them, pasquinade, has an interesting history. Some 
four hundred years ago a statue was dug up in Rome, and was 
placed in a street opposite the shop of a tailor named Pasquin. 
He was noted for his sarcastic sayings, and, as many lampoons 
were affixed to the statue, it was believed either that Pasquin 
composed them, or that they originated among the frequenters 
of his shop. Hence they came to be known as pasquinades. 
Many of the satires were directed against the Roman Catholic 
Church, though Pasquin was not at all fastidious in the choice 
_ of subjects upon which to exercise his wit. The statue is prob- 
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ably still in existence—it was a few years ago. Hereisa specie | 
men of the verses which appear on it. It refers to the Italian — 
Minister Ratazzi. 








in th 

“The minister of home affairs three godlike features shows: an, 

He’s invisible, eternal, and what he does he only knows.” and 
Galvani, an Italian, first noticed the phenomena of galvanism, 1 duty 
and the Marquis of Frangipani, who we believe was also an ge 
Italian, gave his name to the perfume made to imitate the odor at 
of a West Indian flower. hes 
From ancient times we have many words of the class we are zs 
considering. The magnificent tomb built by Mausolus, King - 
of Caria, has given us mausoleum. From Epicurus, the ancient ™ 
Greek philosopher, who considered pleasure the chief good, we a 


have epicure. On the other hand, from the endurance of the 
Spartans, we derive a word signifying brave, courageous. Tan- oe 
talize comes from Tantalus, who, hungry and thirsty, was 


placed in water which always receded when he attempted to r 
drink, while the fruit-laden boughs above him moved beyond a 
his reach when he stretched out his hand for them. Panda- by 


rus, a leader in the Trojan war, who obtained for Troilusthe @ , 


love and good graces of Chryseis, has given us the expression a 
to pander, to obtain for another the gratification of his lust. * 
Academy takes its name from Academus, the original owner of = 
a garden in the suburbs of Athens, which was the favorite resort _ his 
of the lovers of philosophy, and especially of Plato and his fol- fro 


lowers. This garden was given to the public by Cimon, and a 
became a gymnasium. From this particular school the name | P 


; F e 
extended, until now Academus has many monuments in our ” 
country. Academy naturally suggests orrery. This instru- = 

ment was named by Sir Richard Steele after the Earl of Orrery, — D 


for whom he erroneously supposed the first planetarium to ; 
have been made. . | y 
Assassin is derived, not from a man, but from a Persian tribe. ~ 


Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, thus : - 
speaks of them: “I shall not enumerate the crowd of sultans, 4 ie 
emirs, and atabeks, whom he—Holagou Kahn—trampled into © P 





dust; but the extirpation of the Assassins or Ismaelians of Per- 4 
sia may be considered as a service to mankind. Among the 
hills to the south of the Caspian, these odious sectaries had 
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reigned with impunity above a hundred and sixty years; and 
' their prince, or Iman, established his lieutenant to lead and 
govern the colony of Mount Libanus, so famous and formidable 
in the history of the crusades. With the fanaticism of the Ko- 
an, the Ismaelians had blended the Indian transmigration, 
and the visions of their own prophets; and it wag their first 
duty to devote their souls and bodies in blind obedience to the 
vicar of God. The daggers of his missionaries were felt, both 
in the East and West; the Christians and Moslems enumerate, 
and persons multiply, the illustrious victims that were sacrificed 
to the zeal, avarice, or resentment of the old man (as he was 
corruptly styled) of the mountain. But these daggers, his only 
_ arms, were broken by the sword of Holagou, and not a vestige 
is left of the enemies of mankind, except the word assassin, 
which, in the most odious sense, has been adopted in the lan- 
guages of Europe.” 

Many articles of daily use take their names from individuals. 
The doily, a small fruit-napkin, was probably first made by Doily. 
Lord Spencer brought spencers into fashion. Franklin devised 
the franklin stove, and the negus we used to drink was first mixed 
by Col. Negus, an officer of Queen Anne’s time. The slang 
‘term for a policeman, a peeler, originated from Peel, who first 
organized a police force in London. 

Buncombe, or, as it is sometimes written, Bunkum, the name of 
a county in North Carolina, gives us a cant term. Wheeler, in 
his history of that State. says: ‘‘ When a member of Congress 
from the county of Buncombe, some years since, was making a 
speech in Congress, many of the members left the hall. He 
very naively told those who remained that ‘they might go too 
—he was only talking for Buncombe.’”’ 

Some words have attached unmerited reproach to individuals. 
Dunce, for example, has made the name of Duns Scotusa 
synonyme for stupidity; and yet his disciples named him the 
“subtle doctor,” and Hooker calls him “the wittiest of the 
school divines.”” The works of the schoolmen, of which body 
Duns Scotus was a member, fell out of favor at the revival of 
learning, and when an adherent of the old school appealed to 
_ their great doctor, he was met with the reply, “ Oh! you are a 
' Dunsman,” or a “ Duns.” As the advance of learning left the 
_ old school behind, it became more and more a term of reproach, 
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until now the name of poor Duns Scotus is a synonyme for 
blockhead. Another instance of this character is the word ger 4 
rymander. While Eldridge Gerry was governor of Massachy. 7 
setts, the State was redistricted in such a manner as to give an : ject 
unfair number of representatives to the political party then in blig 
power. It was believed at the time that this proceeding was “I! 
sanctioned by the governor, and the practice took his name jm JU* 
It is now certain that he opposed the measure, but the word 
gerrymander will remain as a reproach to him, so long as the 

political trick which it characterized is remembered. 
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DO ANIMALS EVINCE SORROW? the 
yea 
HE readers of our last number will remember an article J sto 
which, for several weeks, has been travelling the rounds was 
of the press, entitled “ Have Animals a Sense of Humor?” scr 
Some equally amusing incidents have just appeared, proving iste 
that animals are not only afflicted with “the blues ” sometimes, fro 
but are so sensitive to misfortune as to grieve even to distrac. us 
tion. ati 
At Lafayette, Indiana, a black horse, the mate to one that Co 
died several months ago, is said to be actually dying from grief Lc 
at the loss of his associate. The animal has been at pasture th 
for some time, and, though his appetite seems to be good, he Ce 
eats but little, and is continually wasting away in flesh. Be- ga 
sides, every few moments, day and night, he whinnies as he # P% 

used to do when the other horse was alive, and the two were 
separated for atime. All hope is given up of curing the ani- — tr 
mal of what cannot be other than a genuine case of heart-break oe 
at the loss of a mate. : ti 
Accounts of animals committing suicide to all intents and @ 

purposes frequently occur. A reporter at the above-mentioned — 

place, gives an incident. While standing on a canal-bridge, he @ P 
observed a large black cat slowly approach. The animal | a 
walked to the edge of the bridge, gazed a moment into the ~ s 
water underneath, and then deliberately plunged in. It ¢ 


made not the slightest effort to swim, but, on the contrary, 
seemed desirous of keeping its head under water, which it did 
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" yntil death ensued. It is as clear a case of suicide as ever was 
| perpetrated ; and the motives for the rash act can only be con- 
jectured. Whether it was in consequence of failure in business, 


blighted affections, or the stings and arrows of a guilty con- 


' science, can only be guessed at. Suffice it to say, the facts are 


just as stated. 





ABOUT TITLES. 


HE public sentiment of our friends across the water is 
being aroused by avery peculiar question. It seems that 
the deceased daughter cf a Wesleyan minister was buried last 
year, in the grounds of a parish church at Owston Ferry. A 
stone was recently erected over the grave, and an inscription 
was about to be placed upon it, wherein the deceased was de- 
scribed as the daughter of ‘“‘ Reverend H. Keet, Wesleyan Min- 
ister.” Before doing this it was necessary to get permission 
from the rector of the parish. This he granted, except in the 
use of the word “ reverend,” which he would under no consider- 
ations allow. An appeal was then made to the Consistory 
Court of the Bishop, and from thence to the Arches Court in 
London ; but, in both, a judgment has been rendered adverse to 
the appellant. The case will next be carried to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and, if no satisfaction can be 
gained there, the only remaining refuge will be an appeal to 
Parliament. 

The afhount of controversy elicited by so trivial a cause is 
truly remarkable, and while it may all seem a great ado about 
nothing, yet, in one sense, the discussion is not in vain. Atten- 
tion has been directed to a very important subject—the present 
use and abuse of titles. 

While it is not strange that this clergyman should resent a sup- 
posed insult to his honor, we wonder at his fighting so desper- 
ately for something which, to-day, in this country at least, is of 
so little account. He should have known that, in America, he 
could be not onlya Rev., but, by a very little effort, “ the Rev. 
Mr. H. Keet, D.D., Wesleyan Minister.” Not much argument 
is requisite to prove that the day has passed in which any 


special value can be accorded to titles. Jewels are of no im- 
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‘Hon. Mr., the Rev. Mr., northe Rev. Dr. Abraham, but sim- 
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portance when deprived of the property of rarity. Titleshave 
& once. 


become like watch-fobs—pretty things to dangle, but of no | 
significance; the presence of the latter being no more indicative | 
of a man’s wealth than an assumption of the former a proof of — _ 
his learning. Time was when the Doctor, of Divinity wasa ’ — "4 
rather uncommon personage, distinguished for his piety, learn- - 
ing, and theology, and when LL.D. was another name for the al 
superior scholar, famous author, orinventor. But to-day, when fair c | 
every Commencement equips a brigade of men with this highest pants 
of titles, a regiment of D.D.’s, and turns out any number of =o 
teachers, who, wise or otherwise, will probably go during the ong 
remainder of their days under the appellation of professor—a_ ee 
man of brains without a title is a man without a country. In. a 
deed, if he has attained any eminence that his Alma Mater has a, 
failed to recognize by conferring a suitable degree, he might " 
raise a serious charge of gross partiality, and sue for damages, ea 
From time immemorial to the present, the passion for marks oe 
of distinction has, doubtless, been on the increase. In Scrip- i, 
ture days, such words as Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob were deemed - 
sufficient to designate any son of Adam. It was not Mr., the o 


ply Abraham. When the Levites came from Jerusalem to in- eg 
terview John the Baptist, and make the interrogation, “ Who eS 
art thou? that we may give an answer to them that sent us,” “ 
the unsophisticated John replied, “ I am the voice of one cry- a 
ing in the wilderness.” That was very well for those days, but * 
with the light of modern civilization, the reply would have been: Ch 
“I, sirs, lam the Rev. Mr. John, D.D., a Baptist clergyman, 4 
stationed in the wilderness.” he 
To-day, if a man teaches in aschool of two departments, he D 
is a Professor. If he has seen the inside of some Assembly M 
chamber, he is as full-fledged an “Hon.” as the Premier of 
England. If he has given orders to a company of colored troops, Et 
he is a Colonel or General, and any soldier is a Captain. The 7 


term Esquire, once a useful and honorable designation for a 
lawyer, has become so common that Bridget and Betsey, in 
directing their love-letters, would be much put out could they 
not add “ Esq.” to the names oftheir respective Patricks and 
Sambos. With this rapid increase of meaningless epithets, the 
time may come when the mother, in naming the new-born babe, ~ 


About Titles. 


a 5 
“will give his nomen, prenomen, cognomen, and agnomen, all at 
‘once. The young progeny might thus be spared some future 
; expense and wire-pulling. ) 
One of the first lessons which each generation has to learn 
' for itself is, that a great deal of sham exists in the world. The 
' jnfant, grieved over its fruitless attempts to extract nourish- 
ment from an empty bottle; the youth, chagrined to find his 
' fair charmer a painted butterfly; and the merchant, ruined by 
empty stocks, are students of different advancement in the 
school of life, yet all learning the same lesson. The great ques- 
tion is not how we shall attain to the greatest excellence in. 
any one thing, but how we can manage to spread a little 
over the largest surface, and make the most imposing appear- 
ance. 

One of the greatest shams of the age is the present college 
systems of conferring degrees. In nearly every large city, and 
in many a town, institutions are found, falsely named colleges, 
varying as much in grade as the high and primary departments 
of our common schools. A few men take it into their heads 
that it would sound very well to say that a certain place is the 
seat of acollege, and straightway a charter is obtained, a few 
second-rate teachers employed, and we have a new manufacto- 
ty of degrees. Some of these Micawber institutions, in their 
struggle for existence, gvill confer the highest honor upon some 
obscure principal as a gentle bid forstudents. Why, it is said 
that, at Muscogee, Indian Territory, the corner-stone has just 
been laid for a college, for the use of the Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and Seminole tribes; and that, soon, the Govern- 
ment may be called upon, in conducting its treaties with the 
head-men of the Indians, to address the Hon. Mr. Spotted Tail, 
D.D., or Professor Shack-Nasty-Jim, Ph. D., or the Hon. Mr. 
Man-afraid-of-his-horses, A.B., A.M., LL.D. 

Of course, the ridiculous number of degrees annually con- 
ferred mean little more than that the victim had well-meaning 

_ friends somewhere. Occasionally a bishop, or some other dis- 
tinguished man from “the East,” goes South to inaugurate 
- some little colored school, dignified by the name of “ college,” 
and, as a joke, obtains a D.D. for some parson-friend at home. 
_ The result is, that one who refuses a degree is lauded in the 
_ Papers as a sensible man, while the thousands of little “ doc- 







































tors” are made the butt of ridicule,even among their friends, ~ 
Now, John Smith is a very good name, and an honorable one, yet 
we are apt to think of it as an indefinite title for a nonenity, © 
Of what value to a person is a degree which anybody can get, 








if he is only popular, and which can be given by a Kansas high N 

school, as well as by Yale or Harvard? The fact is, something with 

most be done in this matter, or titles, like stock that has been (sim 

over-watered, will run out completely and go a-begging for 9 

owners. The degree of M.A., which, in Europe, shows notable wit! 

attainments, in this country simply means that a man, having (% one 

‘passed up” in acollege course of any grade, has /ived three C Fe 

years on a salary, as teacher or minister. We are glad to see that. _ acc 
some of our leading colleges are making advancement in this di- 

rection, and it will be a great help to the literary reputation of ( 

our country when the reform becomes general, Instead of ™ 

giving the degree in course, it should only be granted aftera -_ 
rigid examination, or upon a written statement that a certain 
course of study or research had been completed. If a degree 
is simply a college-badge, let it remain as it is ; but if intended 
for an honor, so arrange the condition of its bestowal as to 

make 1 man proud of attaching it to his name. Ege 

daisies oe 

HOW TO TEACH. Fourth Grade.* ie 

OUTLINE COURSE. 

Time allowed, about five months. : il 

© 

LANGUAGE. te 

EADING.—Of the grade of a Third Reader (latter half), 5S 

with exercises as in the preceding grade. 

SPELLING AND DEFINITIONS.—From the reading lessons, 
with exercises in miscellaneous words and sentences, as in the 

preceding grade. Also, easy exercises on the prefixes and a 


suffixes, and their applications. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—To include the analysis, parsing, and 





* From the recent very popular volume, by the Superintendents of the New York 
City Schools, 
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gq construction of simple sentences, and with such definitions only 
"as pertain to the parts of the subject studied. 


yet 

ty. ARITHMETIC. 

et, ; ; 

igh @ |§ MENTAL ARITHMETIC.—As far as in written arithmetic, 

ing ™ with exercises as in the Fifth Grade, including practice in the 

Sen | simple applications of the tables of weight, measure, money, etc. 

for @ |§ WRITTEN ARITHMETIC.—Common and Decimal Fractions, 

ble @ with their simple practical applications, and their conversion 

ing ™ one into the other. Also, practice in the simple rules and F 

ree Federal Money, for the purpose of securing rapidity and 

hat. @ accuracy. 

d- GEOGRAPHY. 

of GEOGRAPHY.—Of the United States in detail. Logal and 

of ete ‘ , 8 

ja descriptive geography treated as in the Fifth Grade. 

ain 

ree ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

led (For Oral Instruction.) 

¢ BoTANY.—An outline knowledge of Botany, including the 
general structure and common uses of such plants as most pu- 
pils may readily observe. 

This should, if possible, be taught during the spring and 
summer months, in order to make it in the highest degree ob- 
jective by the use of specimens. 

MINERALOGY.—A simple outline knowledge of Mineralogy, 
illustrated by specimens. 

This may constitute the fall and winter course, the speci- 
mens being previously collected. When the time permits the 

_ teaching of only one of these branches, the season of the year 
f), ® should determine the choice between them. 
s WRITING. 
Z On SLATES.—Continued with practice, to give expertness 
1 


and fluency. 
' ON PapeR.—Review the elementary forms; their combina- 
_ tion in words containing long and short letters, without capi- 
_ tals; next, in words containing both capitals and small letters ; 
an explanation of the elements involved in each. 
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Instruction as to proper position, holding the pen, etc., as in 
the preceding grade. 



























DRAWING. 








@ sexan 

ON SLATE OR PAPER.—Review of the Fifth Grade as far tion 
as may be necessary, and drawing curve lines, and figures 2. 
formed from them, as the circle, ellipse, etc. @ bein 
. » subj 

Bp 

SUBJECTS OF THE FOURTH GRADE. gibt 

shot 

LANGUAGE. E 

READING.—See directions and suggestions given for the {or 
Fifth Grade. tion 
The fatter half of a Third Reader usually comprises selec- gent 
tions appropriate to this grade. Particular attention should be * is, 2 
given to clearness of articulation, to naturalness of intonation, stu 
and to general style. vol 
SPELLING.—The exercises in spelling, both oral and written, Pur 
should be the same as in the previous grade, with the follow- Th 
ing additional suggestions. The names of important cities, and 
states, and countries, which occur in the geographical lessons an 
of the class, and especially such as are in frequent use in post- i 
office addresses, or are liable to be mis-spelled, should form a hen 
part of the miscellaneous words taught in this grade; also, rel 
familiar personal names. An excellent occasional modification ad) 
of this exercise is, to have the pupils draw the outline ofa — fe 
letter-envelope upon the slate, or use a neatly-trimmed piece of the 
writing paper of the same shape, and direct it to some person 4” 
whose address is given by the teacher. The ingenuity of the lea 
teacher will suggest many other similar modifications of the 9 P™ 


exercise. 


DEFINITIONS.—These should be as in the previous grade, 
with the following additional exercises, designed to lead to the 
study of etymology. a 

“‘ The easy exercises on the prefixes and suffixes” should be ~ 
with English primitives at first, without regard to the etymol- 
ogy of those primitives. The affixes of Anglo-Saxon origin ~ 
will therefore be taught first; afterward the meaning of such — 


2 
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4 as ab, con, pre, pro, sub, -ion, -ent, etc., may be taught as illus- 
" trative of the diversity of meaning of such words as abstract, 
subtract, concede, accede, precede, etc. Also, as showing that, for 
example, all words having the prefix sub convey the significa- 
ir tion of w#der, and all having the suffix -zom mean the act of. 
5s o- 2. Each group, with its common radical or primitive, after 
being written on the slate or blackboard, should be made the 
subject of an oral exercise in definitions, in order to impress 
upon the pupils’ minds the modifications of meaning produced 
by the affixes. The exemplification of the words in sentences 
should also be carefully attended to. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—The instruction in this subject required 


e for the Fourth Grade includes analysis, parsing, and construc- 

| tion, and in the order mentioned. Grammar is the sczence of the 
- sentence; and, therefore, the fundamental idea to be imparted 
e is, what constitutes a sentence. Oral lessons should precede the 
1, study of the text-book, as a preparation for it. The ideas in- 


volved in the definitions should first be developed, before the 
pupils are required to commit these definitions to memory. 
The contrary practice, once so*common, is very discouraging 


;, | and injurious to the pupil, since it compels him to learn by rote 
5 amass of verbiage which is perfectly unintelligible to him. 

t. Let a short sentence be written on the slate or blackboard; 
4 _ and then, by analysis, let the pupils be made familiar with the 
, a relations of the words used as sudject, verb or predicate, and 
a adjuncts, or modifiers. The distinctions comprehended in the 
4 parts of speech can all be successively taught in this way, and 
of the pupil enabled readily to point them out, before he is re- 
— quired to say what a noun, or pronoun, or verb, etc., is. The 
@ earning of the definitions will be easily accomplished as he 
ea proceeds. 


The object of the analysis is to find out in what relation the 
words used in the sentence stand to one another (general gram-- 
mar); the object of the parsing (only another kind of analysis) 
_ isto apply the principles and rules proper to these relations. 
_ (particular grammar) ; the object of the construction is to im- 
| part practical skill in applying these rules and principles, as. 
| well as to give thereby clearer ideas of their nature and use. 
_ Thus, when the teacher presents the sentence, “ Industrious. 
» pupils learn very rapidly,” the pupil is made to discover, first. 


Poe Le oe 
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the principal parts—sudyect and verb, or simple predicate ; next, 4 
that zxdustrious is added to pupils, rapidly to learn, and very wot 
to rapidly. The pupil then knows that zmdustrious, being an _ key 
adjunct of an noun, is an adjective ; that rapidly, being an ads not 
junct of a verb, is an adverb; and that very, being an adjunct po! 
of an adverb, is also an adverb. This instruction can be sup- she 
plemented by requiring the pupils to construct sentencesofa jm  ‘ 
similar kind; as, sentences containing a simple subject and sm 40 
predicate,—sentences containing a subject and adjuncts, witha 9 all 
simple predicate,—sentences containing a subject and predicate, 9  &™ 
with adjuncts of both. Some of these sentences may bere- ~ be 
: quired to be declarative, some interrogative, etc. In this way Je th 
the ingenuity or invention of the pupil is brought into play in F CE 
connection with his knowledge of grammar; and the exercises (Uf 
glide progressively into extended composition. le 
The sentences presented should at first be carefully classified, @ rt 
so that no difficulties may be presented which are beyond the 
pupils’ ability or actual attainments to solve. In grammar, . «=P 
especially, should the instruction be systematic and logical. Ss) 
Etymological exercises should be interspersed, especially in — wu 
the use of the apostrophe as the sign of the possessive case—in wW 
-the proper plural termination of nouns—the proper forms of ly 
the pronouns, etc. This is a point of considerable importance. ti 
The sentences required to be studied in this grade include: h 
1. Sentences with a simple subject and a simple predicate; 2. b 
Those with simple word adjuncts of éither subject or predicate, | c 
or both; 3. Those with simple phrase adjuncts (so as to teach s 
the preposition); 4. Those with compound subjects, or com- f 
pound predicates, or both, but of an easy character; as, “ John, 
William, and Samuel are diligent boys,’—* The animals turned, 
looked, and ran away.” This class of sentences will serve to 
introduce the conjunction. 


It is especially requisite, in all the lessons given on this sub- 
ject, that the instruction should. not be allowed to degenerate ~ 
into the repetition of formule, and instead of being madea — 
means of developing the analytic and reasoning faculties of the | 
pupils, become a piece of worse than useless mechanism. — 
Grammatical instruction has a distinct office as an educational 
agent,—an office that can be performed by no other subject. 
It is addressed to faculties that probably cannot be trained im 
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any other way; and, therefore,_no educational curriculum 
would be complete without it. It should, however, be carefully 


‘ ; kept within proper limits, both as to time and place, and should 
Ie not be permitted to encroach upon other branches of equal im- 
t portance. Each department of it should also have its due 
)- share of attention. 
aa Of course the study of grammar, as prescribed in this grade, 
d sf does not supersede the “exercises for correction” required in 
a 00 all the grades. These exercises, however, by degrees lose their 
., empirical character, and become scientific. They should not 
. be exclusively either etymological or syntactical, according to 
y the technical discrimination followed in most text-books on 
n English Grammar. Indeed, nothing has done more to bring 
s ™ upon this study an unmerited depreciation, as being a sense- 
less waste of time, than the unwise separation of these cor- 
i related departments of the subject. 
e For instance, instead of teaching the declension of the 
i pronouns /, thou, he, and she, long before the application of any 3% 
syntactical rule, the diversities of inflection and their proper 
n use may be observed and studied by the pupil in connection 
n with the ordinary analysis of simple sentences, and consequent- 
of ly at a quite elementary stage of the study. The transforma- 
‘ tion of “ John can see James ” into “ J can see him,” will teach 
: him the nacure of a pronoun, how to distinguish it, and then 
.  [ howto dvfine it. An attempted change of places, as in, “ Him 
» | cansee I,” when taken in connection with the analysis, will 
h @ show him the reason of the change of form from him to he and 
- BB from/to me. 
 - Similar exercises upon the other pronouns, used in both 
a _ numbers, will lead him to see that each of them takes one form 
0 ™ when used as the sudject of the sentence, and a different one 
when used as the odject. He will then be ready to use intelli- 
. gently the terms singular, plural, nominative, and objective, as 
e applied to varied inflections, and to,correct such errors as, 
4 “Who saw him? Me.” “Me and her saw him,” etc., as’ well 
: as to give the reason for such corrections. Then, and not till 


then, can he be profitably required to construct, repeat, and 
explain the declensions of the pronouns. A similar plan should 
be followed in the comparison of adjectives and the conjuga- 
tion of verbs. 
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A few common errors are subjoined as a further illustration 


ite 
of the kind of work proper to this grade. : 


“ Sc 





alas! he’s going to be a pettifogger.” All know the story 
about the city lawyer who was surprised one day by an old lady 


ERRORS IN ETYMOLOGY.—1. The Possessive Sign. A mal 
goos’es foot. Three geeses’ heads. Two fox’s tails. A mans B nac 
hat. ze «oO 
a 2. Improper form of tenses. They done it. Weseenhim. 9 of 
He would have went. If I had have seen it. Bn 
3. /mproper use of verbs. He must set still. The book lays prc 
on the desk. He laid still. for 
ERRORS IN SYNTAX.—I. Sudject. Me and her can sew. 2. sev 
* Predicate. Wewas there. He don’t know. She dare not do nat 
Ee it. 3. Object. He struck my brother and I. Who did you col 
Be see? 4. Attribute. If 1 were him. She looks beautifully. on 
pote is 
THE FAVORED PROFESSION. 3 ‘ 
T is surprising to observe in what disrepute members of the scl 
legal profession are sometimes held in our rural districts, stt 
It is thought that an donest lawyer never did exist, and never ad 
can, except in the imagination. Courts are a menagerie of pub- is 
lic gobblers, or, as a boy’s knife often makes a magistrate’s sign ce st 
read, “ notary '‘lics.” Not long ago, a teacher, upon asking a pt 
2 class of boys which are the best and the worst classes of men, 
; received the respective answers, “ Farmers and lawyers.” Law- 
yers are considered the source of all corruption, the authors of 
all crime. Not denied the possession of genius, not overlooked 
as men of influence and power, they are nevertheless held, as in 
Cicero’s words, “ Homines aut nulla aut humili aliqua arte 
prediti.” 
Overlooking the fact that most of our poets and orators, and r 
all the great statesmen—Webster, Clay, Benton, and Sumner d 
—were lawyers, and forgetting that an entrance at the bar a 
paves the way to the highest and noblest positions, in the mind Et 
of many a mother no idea can be more odious than that of a | 
“boy studying law. “I thought,” said a solicitous grandmother, et 
“ when that boy used to make his bow on the stage, and speak Ei 
so nicely, that he would make something useful and noble ; but, a 
i 
4 
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entering his office leading a vicious-looking youth. She said: 
“Squire, I called to see if you would like to take this boy and, 
make a lawyer of him.” ‘The boy appears rather young, 
madam ; decidedly too young. Have you no older boys?” 
“Oh yes, sir, several, but we have concluded to make farmers 
. @ of the others; but this little fellow was born for a lawyer.” 
@ “No, madam! He is too young to commence the study of the 
S- @ profession. But why do you think this boy better calculated 
®@ fora lawyer than your other sons?” * “ Why, you see, he is just 
seven years old to-day; when he was five, he’d lie like all 
natur’; when six, he was sassy and impudent as any critter 
could be; and now he'll steal everything he can lay his hands 
on.” 
But this contempt for the law, and respect for the ministry, 
is not shared by one class of people alone. Everywhere, from 
tich and poor, high and low, a helping hand is offered our cler- 
ical brother. The Educational Society funds, the majority of 
_ scholarships, the old lady’s will,—all are restricted to the 
student “studying for the ministry.” Every penny given him 
adds so much to the advancement of civilization. He, alone, 
isthe needy, worthy young man who will save, spare, scrape, 

| stint, starve,—do anything to get an education. He is the 
poor clerk of whom Chaucer wrote: 


“ For him was lever have at his beddes heede, 
Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reede ; 
And all that he might of his frendes hente, 
On bookes and on lernyng he it spente, 
That Christes Gospel trewly woulde he preech, 
And parischens devoutly woulde he teech.” 


This student has received a “call” which every one must 
respect and encourage. He may be no speaker, and be sadly 
devoid of talent; yet he has been called to preach the Gospel, 
and we must help him. Country churches must welcome him 
to their pulpits, overlook his blunders and ignorance, and pay 
him liberally from their hard earnings. The young aspirant, 
however, who, after a critical examination of his tastes and qual- ; 
ifications, conscientiously believes himself designed (“ called” 
_ if you will) for teachirig, law, medicine, or journalism, he must 
' work his own way through college. “If there is any talent 
_ inhim it will come out of him.” Now we do not mean in any 
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way to disparage the unselfish effort made by sectarian educa. 
tional societies, and by private individuals, for the encourage. 4 
ment of those wishing to do good, but we are unable to see why ~ 
students of other professions are not destined to become useful — 
and influential members of society, and are not, therefore, justas _ 
deserving of help. Is it true that fine culture and trained in. _ 
tellect are needed in one profession only ? ® inti 
“The world wants educated men.” Are not others meant 
besides ministers? Have the thorough instructor, profound 
scientist, skilled physician, and learned jurist nothing to do 
with the world’s civilization and destiny? 





‘*The times want scholars—scholars who shall shape : [’ 

The doubtful destinies of dubious years, gg 
And land the ark that bears our country’s good the 
Safe on some peaceful Ararat at last.” q 
wh 
ob 
TRICKS OF SPEECH. i: 
TAMMERING and stuttering are only tricks when there (be 
is not, as there very seldom is, any organic defect in the pa 
mouth. This is proved by their varying intensity in varying sit 
circumstances ; sometimes excitement of one kind curing the in 
defect completely, if sometimes also excitement of another @ T 
kind makes it worse. Lisping, too, is a trick, and so is the fe al 
imperfect pronunciation of certain letters—the baby utterance @ tl 
continued into maturity. People who have been suffered to | ~ 
grow up with this peculiarity, imagine that they cannot overs @ k 
come it. They prefer to assume an organic defect in their @ it 
muscles or their vocal organs—that is, a deformity—rather J e 
than to give themselves the trouble of overcoming a trick, and @ | 
breaking themselves of a bad habit. They do not resent the me ( 
idea of a deformity in parts concealed from the view; but tell 9 « 
them that one shoulder is higher than the other, that one eye Sd 
. 


looks to the right and the other to the left, and they will prob- 
ably cut you for life. Muscles all awry and out of place, and — 
vocal chords twisted, limp, and badly strung, do not touch ~ 
their amour propre ; hence, they go on speaking as babies, in ~ 
.certain letters, when their hair is gray and their cheeks fur- Po 
rowed, and add a ridicule to old age that sadly j ine on all ound 
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best associations. It is a trick throughout, a habit acquired in 





UCas 
age- M™ early life and easily removable then, if too firmly grounded 
why ' now to be rooted out without great and laborious effort. 





Still, it can be rooted out if the mind turns that way, resolu- 
tion, patience, and perseverance being the threefold prongs of 
- the fork by which all moral and personal weeds can be dug up 
' in time.— Zhe Queen. 


eful 
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ant 
ind , 
do . A CHINESE ACADEMY. 
Tis a well-known fact, that nearly all the Chinese in San 
Francisco are, to a certain degree, educated, at least to 
the extent of reading and writing in the Chinese characters. 
There is a Chinese school on the west side of Dupont street, 
which gives one a fair idea of the manner in which learning is 
obtained on the Chinese road to knowledge. Like nearly all 
of the schools in China, this one is private, and supported by 
the parents of the pupils. The school-room is on the first floor 
re below the roof, and is about fifteen feet square, It is literally 
he packed with young heathens—as full as a sardine-box. The boys 
ng siton hard benches, which extend around the room, while the 
he @ instructor, a dry and dignified old professor, occupies the chair. 
er The pupils, about thirty-five in number, study from their books 
he @ aloud, and the effect is deafening. The reason is said to be 
ce @ this: The book-language differs entirely from the vernacular 
to _ —as much so as Latin from English—and the boys, without 
1 4 knowing the meaning of what they read, are obliged to commit 
it @ itto memory; in order so to do, using the ear as well as the 
er “@ eye. The sound of the written words has no significance, mere- 
d a _ lyconveying a meaning to the eye, although passages from the 
i¢ @ Chinese classics are often quoted in the book-language and un- 
ll 4 _ derstood, in the same manner that one understands £ Pluri- 
€ =bus Unum, from having already learned its meaning in the 
- vernacular. 
: 4 In the book-language the syllable ak means a dozen entirely 





- different things, but from the peculiar form of the character its 
' particular meaning is gleaned. In the vernacular there is 
always something added to a syllable, which makes its meaning 
| definite. 
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The boys are compelled to memorize whole chapters and _ 
even volumes before the teacher enlightens them as tothe _ 
meaning. There is never any quarrel in Chinatown overa | 
change in text-books. The same books are used to-day that _ 
were used two thousand years ago. The pupils always com- 
mence with the sayings of Confucius, and thus learn Chinese 





























morality at the same time they are learning to read and write, jj Se 
This is as far as their education reaches here, although in ® scien 
China the government offers great inducements to scholars, ’ | Th 
The higher government officers are selected entirely from the jm Mthe' 
students of the second and third degrees. The examiners for hand 
candidates, for all three degrees, are appointed by the govern. %& ing it 
ment. The examinations are very rigorous, and out of the jj phe 
four hundred millions of Mongolians, but about three hundred  ‘hild 
annually attain to the highest degree. Fortunately, while ™ mem 
education in China has everything to do with morality, it has three 
nothing to do with religious superstition. In the classics the % /imit 
students learn political economy, ethics, poetry, history, and j iiffe 
moral philosophy. Although the gods of the masses are as jp mak 
various as their superstitious imaginations, the literati hold _ wou 
them in as much contempt as we. They are all atheists or — T 
pantheists, and concern themselves, like Confucius, very little @ the 
about the next world. BR Sur 

To be sure, the kitchen god is tolerated by the educated lish, 
men; but it is more from a dislike to innovation than rever- | Eng 
ence to the idol. This god is always represented by anen- suc 
graving instead of a carved figure, and is found in every house | the 
in the Chinese quarter. It is usually hung upon the chimney Fig 
where the cooking is done. This god is supposed to occupy ~ Ke 
the picture, and to keep watch over the actions and control the i sy 
destinies of the household. Every New Year’s he is supposed his 
to go away to a place which corresponds to our heaven, and 4 ™ 


give an account of the household to the supreme god. The 

















picture is then taken down and burned, with great ceremony. q th 
The next day a new picture is put up, and the god returnsto = "© 
tarry for a year. : a * 
It is generally thought that all Chinamen speak the same — _ le 


dialect, and can understand one another in conversation, but — 
this is a mistake. Those in California are, without exception, — 
from the coast cities, and speak alike; but, as a whole, China 
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nd tains a Babel of dialects, and it would be as impossible for a 
he # Chinaman from the mountainous regions to make himself un- 
a : ' derstood in Peking as it would be for a green Hollander to be 
at. intelligible in Paris. However, the book-language is the same 
m-= | everywhere, and by writing init there is no trouble in being 
Se ‘understood. Chinese education, being wholly classical, is readi- 
te, | Ty seen to afford no room for progress in any of the walks of 
' science, literature, or art. 





in 
rs, 4 The student studies merely to obtain as much knowledge as his 
he m fathers had, while we ask for more. However, the great de- 
or thand which is made of the memory is beneficial in strengthen- 
ne  ingit. A partially-educated China boy will learn the English 
he ® alphabet in a tenth part of the time which an average white 
>q & child requires, owing entirely to former frequent exercises’ in 
le memorizing. The average China boy attends school about 
as three years, and comes out with the ability to read and write toa 
ne limited extent. The Imperial dictionary contains about 40,000 
id different characters. A scholar of the first degree ordinarily 
aS makes use of about 10,000 of them, while a boy in three years 
ld would probably not master over 1,000. 
or The business English used in the seaport towns of China, in 
le _ the intercourse of Britons with the natives, is picked up with 
surprising rapidity by the Celestials, who call it Pigeon-Eng- 
d lish, and mistake it for the pure tongue. It is simply the 
r- @™ English language impoverished and shorn of every word but 
n- such as can be generally applied. ‘ My name is’Norval: on 
¢ @ the Grampian Hills my father feeds his flock,” translated into 
y : | Pigeon-English, reads: “‘My name b’long Norval. Top side 
y @ Keh-lam-pian hill my fader chow-chow he sheep.” The next 
@ @ sentence: “A frugal swain, whose constant care is to increase 
d @ his store,” reads: “My fader vely small heartee man—too 
d @ Much likee dat piecie dolla.” * 
e The Chinese scholars in this city are usually’ employed in 


| their leisure hours in making up for the time spent in learning 
_ toread, helping in the laundries, cigar factories, and shoe shops ; 
_ Sothat, all things considered, the school-room can have very 
"little attraction for them.—San Francisco Bulletin, 





A WORCESTER (Mass.) lady ran against her husband for 
School Commissioner, and beat him two to one. 









Choosing a School. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. 


HEN this MONTHLY reaches our readers, most schools 
will have opened. The troublesome problem, What 
school is best? will have been solved, and parents, having 
a chosen the place best adapted, in their judgment, to the 
3 wants of their children, will be awaiting the realization of the 
solicitude. 

Any suggestion now, in reference to the above vexed ques 
tion, may lack the virtue of being timely, unless, perchance, — 
there is some pleasure in the thought of what might have — 
a been. Hence, we shall take a retrospect, and ask why the | 
4 question was so puzzling. What are the actual difficulties, | 

































and are they real or imaginary? B® and 

The 77ribune, of a recent date, contained a very conclusive | Bi 

answer to this question, in an editorial entitled ‘‘ School.” We foun 

would publish it entire, did space permit. It is claimed that, J ing, 

4 if an anxious parent has an educational hobby of his own, ten @ pres 
7 to one he is reduced to despair in finding a place where it will @ ing 

be carried out. If he has no such hobby, and relies upon the J pro’ 

systems and suggestions of others, his perplexity is still greater. # any 

The press gives systems of education and innumerable sugges- J edg 

tions for improvement ; but each suggestion will be so bitterly J tha 
denounced, and reasons so cogent will be brought against it, that J in 

he will turn vainly from side to side to find a safe and sure ground, @ ant 

When he was a boy, he thumbed and cried his way through # the 

Cesar and Lindley Murray, and took his thrashings semi J fes 


weekly, and nobody wasted pity or theories upon him. But } 
as for his boy Bob, it would seem that whatever system is © 
adopted for him is sure, according to somebody’s dictum, to — 
make an idiot of the boy. ; 


The second difficulty given is, that there is now no established F: 
system of education. We are in a groping, tentative stage, 
which is rich in promise, but poor in present performance. Our i 
children’s children have every prospect of training according to 
the best theories, proved best by long experiment, in schools” 
constructed according to the highest principles of hygiene q 
acoustics, etc.; but our children are just now the subjects ol : 
these experiments. One error parents who have made this 
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"subject a hobby are most apt to commit, and it is a fatal one. 
"They take no account of the innate capacity of their children 
“for securing a given course of instruction. The boy must go 
' through a classical or scientific training ; he must be drilled in 








That # mathematics, according to this or that method; his knowledge a 
ving ® ofgrammar or literature must be instilled into him very shortly a 
the @ after his mother’s milk, or be withheld until he is an adult, Fs 
heir # when perhaps the lad’s brain was never meant to bear any pro- 3 

. | longed intellectual discipline. He has some skill of handicraft 4 
ues: MH orexpertness in trade, with a sound common sense, or shrewd- b 
nce, # ness, which will make him a useful citizen ; but book learning Pe 
lave | | will only prove a burden heavy to be borne. The theory of e. 
the # education may be good; so may the architect’s design of a 4 
ties, @ house; but the house cannot be built without stone, and wood, 

® and mortar. 

sive @ But the great difficulty is, that ideal instructors cannot be 
We @ found. Men capable of comprehending the theory of teach- 
hat, @ ing, and giving to it the highest and most conscientious ex- a 
ten @ pression—men who would carry into the work the artist’s feel- z 
will # ing and loyalty, are not to be found in the lower ranks of the 
the proiession, simply because teaching is more poorly paid than 
ter, @ any other work demanding a like capital of time and knowl- 
es- @ edge. The teacher of a district school of seventy is paid less 
tly @ thana salesman in a country shop; the pay of the professor : 
hat @ in the small Western colleges ranges from $800 to $1,500 per - 
nd, @ annum, not as much as the mechanic who works for him by c 
igh HH the job; the president feels himself well paid at $2,500; pro- 
Nie ® fessors of high ability and profound learning in Eastern col- 
jut . @ leges are paid about one-half the amount they could make as 
is | €xpert drummers for a commercial house, one-third as much 
fo @ asacity manager pays his first walking gentleman or lady ; = 


' while men whose reputation as teachers is as wide as civiliza- a 
_ tion accept salaries of one-fifth the sum paid to men who oc- 3 
_ cupy a similar standing as lawyers, for a single case. To put Z 
' the case into figures as nearly exact as possible, $8,000 per : 
' annum would be regarded as an exceptional price to pay to 
_ the man best qualified in the country to train our sons ; .while 
| afirst-class architect would receive as much for a single build- 
_ ing, a popular preacher would be given double that sum per 
“annum, and an actor who could entertain us with as hearty a 
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laugh as Sothern, or show as pretty a face as Miss Neilson, 
would clear twice as much in a month’s time. In the case of © 
female teachers the rates are, as we all know, still lower. The 3 
best paid teachers of English branches in private schools in — 
this city receive just one-third more salary than a first-class ~ 





cook and pastry baker in a fashionable family. The public ‘ Isai 
school teachers are paid much lower. In short, the only © “Let 
teachers who can make money are those who add the emolu. 9 Wh 
ments of a boarding-house to the salary, and only those men — No 
and women are likely to choose the profession who take it as Bet 
a stepping-stone, or whose zeal for it is such that, like Agassiz, The 
they “cannot afford to make money.” ® Th 
Itt 
She 
@ He 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. Shi 
NGLAND approves the compulsory education she has 4 
recently attained, although many among the parents and 4 
employers of the children endeavor to evade it. France is con- A 
templating a similar step; Italy has moved toward it; Spain A 
debated it ; and Germany sought to perfect a system that was A 
very complete before. In this country, Pennsylvania insists A 
more strenuously on the education of all; New York has made: A 


education compulsory, and found the need of new school houses; 
and some of the Southern States are introducing the prece- 
dent. The Legislatures of Illinois and Indiana are debatingthe @ 
same question, and those formerly unaware of the arguments de 
in its behalf are shaken by finding how strong theyare. It can- 





not be said that there has ever been any want of interest in the, a 
subject in the older States. They have realized the necessity | ir 
of general educution for political, industrial, moral, and every He 4 
use. Facts show that the remedy is being applied on no @ g 
mean scale, and we may well hope that our records of ~ ¢ 


illiteracy will be reduced everywhere, and that the benefits of 
this reduction will be as widely felt—Ex. 


—~—+ 64 — 


THIRTY-ONE young men of much promise are attending the : 
Methodist Episcopal Theological Seminary in India. a 
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on, DON’T SAY 


of = 
The Me It is me, for It is J. 
in @ Taller than her, Taller than she. e 
lass“ (Who whispered ?) Him. (Who whispered ?) He. 
blic = [saw it to be she, I saw it to be her. 
ny @ Let you and fe rise, Let you and Azm-rise. 
ue 9 Who did you walk with? Whom did you walk with ? 
1en = No one but Ae did it, No one but 42m did it. 
as @% Between you and J, Between you and me. 
siz, Those kind of apples, That kind of apples. 
@® The boy or girl raise their hand, The boy or girl raise Azs hand. 
It tastes z7ce, WHEN YOU MEAN It tastes delicious. 
She walks nicely, She walks gracefully. 
He did it xzcely, did it skzlfully. 
She looks nice, She looks charming. 
iad The water is n7ce, The water is refreshing. 
He is a mzce man, He is a genial man. 
nd : 
saat A nice odor, A savory odor. 
aiid A nice landscape, A lovely landscape. 
vik A nice smile, A winning smile. 
sti A nice mansion, A luxurious mansion. 
deo A nice cottage, A snug cottage. 
nit A nice companion, An agreeable companion. 
: Etc., etc. 
ce- 
he “That stupid vulgarism, by which we use the word mice to 
its denote almost every mode of approbation, for almost every 
Bs. variety of quality, and from sheer poverty of thought or fear of 
he: saying anything definite, wrap up everything indiscriminately 
ty in this characterless domino,—speaking i in the same breath of 
YY @ anice cheese-cake, a mice tragedy, a nice oyster, a nice child, 
nO ®@ anice man, a nice tree, a nice sermon, a mice day, and a mice 
‘ @ country.”"—Archdeacon Hare. 


———_2o-o—_—__—_— 
THE President and Fellows of Harvard College voted, some 
time since, to accept the fund accumulated by the Agassiz 


| Memorial Committee for the use of the Museum of Compara- 
B tive Zodlogy. 
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Mr. Editor : 
People in general do not understand that object-teaching is 

an adjunct of other teaching; that it is, in fact, illustra- 

tive teaching, and that whoever makes lessons clear through 

appeals to the senses is an object-teacher. In common par & 

lance, ‘‘ Object-teaching is very good for little children, but itis — QO 

too babyish for the more advanced.” Yet elucidation ofanykind, & 


beyond spoken, printed, or written words and figures express- JB dent 
ing number—whether through objects themselves or represen- dise 
tation of these by means of sketches on the black-board, charts, alth 
pictures, etc.—is object-teaching; and children who are fond of @ was 
being considered men or women before their time, need not be noc 
ashamed of learning through objects, as these are deemed for 
essential in the colleges. Chemists, physiologists, geologists, cate 
archzologists, and scientific men of every grade, learn and teach pail 
through objects. The verbal banishment of object-teaching to _ sus 
the Kindergarten, the ignoring of it elsewhere, discourages I 
those teachers who do not believe in the comparative worth of ear 
any teaching of which it is not an adjunct,—who, like Paul, N.. 
“‘prefer not to build on” another’s “ foundation,” and who ear 
desire both to begin and carry on the education of the age 
young. They will, it is true, be. made; heartily welcome @ stu 
to begin; but, while conducting the most important part—for @ wit 
surely it is easy to perceive that there can be no good supers @ su: 
structure over a poor foundation—the most enlightened pub- @ ye: 
lic awards them the “ ’prentice fee.” Yes! to defray the costof % to 
illustration into which the varied wants of pupils and their th 
own enthusiasm will be sure to tempt them, they are offered @ hi 
the smallest of the, at best, small monetary remuneration given ® tbe 
to teachers. The world is not thus obtuse with respect to or- 9 ne 
dinary house-building ; and, if he who said to an audience cit 
living in the earliest century of the Christian era, ‘“‘ According ci 
to the grace of God that is in me, as a wise master-builder, I 


have laid the foundation,” were to appear in the flesh now, he ~ 
might well be excused if he were to say, “Men and brethren of ‘ 
the nineteenth century, ye seem to me less wise than those 
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® who lived in the first.” Then the Apostle James, in similar 
® costume, could with great propriety conclude this address by ” 
adding, ‘‘ My brethren, this ought not so to be.” 

ANN DICKSON. 































r is 

ra- 

igh 1 OBITUARY RECORD. 

are 

tis | UR record for this number must chronicle the death of the 
nd, eminent evangelist, theologian, and scholar, Ex-Presi- 


ss- @ dent Charles G. Finney, D.D., of Oberlin, who died of heart 
en- disease on the 16th of August. At the day of his death, 


ts, although at the advanced age of eighty-three years, his form y 
of was so erect, and his intellect so vigorous and sparkling, that a 
be no decline was perceptible in the personal power and enthusiasm ‘& 
ed for which he was famous as a revivalist and theological edu- 

ts, cator half a century ago. Even his memory remained unim- 

ch paired, and the only indication of his age was his inability to 

to sustain long-continued mental effort without exhaustion. ’ 

es Litchfield, Conn., was the birth-place of Dr. Finney, but an 

of @ early age found him in the wilderness of Jefferson County, 

ul, N.Y., then the frontier of civilization in that direction. His 

ho early education was very much neglected; but, upon arriving at 

he age, he returned East, and spent several years in teaching and 

ne @ studying at different academies. He took up Latinand Greek 

or # with the view of entering Yale College, but his teachers dis- 

‘T+ @ suaded him, on the ground that he could accomplish in two 

b- @ years the work required for the four years’ course. Returning 

of | to New York State, he commenced the study, and, subsequently, 

‘itr @ the practice of law, but soon felt himself called to devote all 

od = his time and talents to preaching. His career as an evangelist 

nl began at his home, in 1824, and continued until, within the 

t- @ next ten years, his labors extended to the larger towns and 

c€¢ = = cities of New York, as well as to Philadelphia, and the principal 

ig 3 cities of New England. In 1835 he went to Oberlin, where, for 






_ the last forty years, pursuing his course as professor and presi- 
' dent from 1851 to 1866, he, more than any other man, has 
_ Moulded and directed the sentiment, character, and life of the 

institution. Intensely and (as some thought) fanatically 
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devoted to the single purpose of propagating experimental _ 
religion, he was yet a man of broad sympathies, a close scholar, ~ 
and appreciative of all progress in art, in science, and in general © 





as SH 
civilization. F ise 

THE Rev. Cyrus Nutt, D.D., LL.D., for fifteen years Presi J SEP 
dent of the Indiana State University, at Bloomington, also passed jm kno 
away in August. His demise was as unexpected as thatot jm Col! 
President Finney. In 1837 Dr. Nutt organized, and became 1! 
President of, Asbury College. He was elected to the State #  f 


University in 1860, and has been at its head ever since. This *¥" pal 
able scholar has long held a position in the front rank of think. @ 

ers and writers, and has performed no menial part in the work — 

of American education. 


PROPESSOR JOEL PARKER, the eminent scholar and jurist, died 
at his residence in Cambridge, Mass., August 17th. He was 
born at Jaffrey, N. H., January 25, 1795, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in the class of 1811. After practising law at 


Keene, N. H., for seventeen years, during which he served two & 
terms in the State Legislature, he was appointed Associate ‘ 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State in 1833, and Chief ss, 
Justice, five years later. While law was his early profession, 9 %* 
his maturer years were devoted to researches in scientific and Ri 
theoretieal jurisprudence, which indicated that education was | lea 
his chosen field of labor. From 1847 to 1857 he occupied the @ th 
chair as Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Dartmouth Col & for 
lege; and, since that date, has been Royall Professor of Law in stt 
Harvard College. d 
re 
Rev. Dr. Ezra H. GILLETT, died Sept. 2d, at his residence Hw. 
in Harlem. The deceased was born in Connecticut, and was # 
graduated at Yale College in 1841. Twenty years of his life @ yh, 
were then devoted to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian ta 
Church at Harlem. During later years he served as Professor @ m 


of Political Economy in the New York University. Many © 
biographcal and historical works of standard value are from hi 





m 
pen, among which may be mentioned the Life and Works of @ a 
Fohn Huss, and a volume of essays entitled Life Lessons. : vi 


. PROFESSOR FOWLER, ot Hillsdale College, Mich., died i ; 
Saco, Me., Aug. 29th. He came East for his health some tim 





Pe ate 
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q ago, but the change did not prove beneficial. His disease was 
' consumption of the blood. 


_ Hon. RICHARD M. BLATCHFORD, late United States Min- 
ister to Rome, and a prominent member of the N. Y, bar, died 






















esi: qm Sept. 4th. In addition to his legal attainments, he was well- 
sed j™ known as a liberal benefactor and valued trustee of Union 
tot jm College, from which institution he graduated in the class 
ime 4 3 of 1818. 

ate @ Hon. WILi1AM R. CREERY, Superintendent of Schools in 
. “® Baltimore, Md., died May 5, 1875. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


vas 
om scat 
pat soe 
wei TEXT in importance to the history of the United States 
ate is a knowledge of our mother country. English history 
Lief is, in a very special sense, our own. The story of the long 
on, series of popular conquests, from Magna Charta to the Bill of 
ind Rights, contains a fund of wisdom which no nation, and ours. 
vas least of all, can afford to neglect. It is with pleasure, then,. 
the (that we notice a neat compilation * of English history, prepared. zt 
‘ole for the use of schools. It is written especially for American : 
in 3 students, an effort having been made to give an American view 
@ of the great statesmen who laid the foundation of our national 
freedom. The work is accompanied by a suitable map, and is. 
ce ® swell illustrated. 
a8 iin the preparation of a new workt on Calculus, the attempt : 
ife @ has been made to remove, at the outset, all feelings of uncer-- * 
an @ tainty which the student may possess in attacking one of the : 
sor “@ most difficult branches of pure mathematics. The author con-- 






ny 


:  siders the difficulties in this study due quite as much to the 
ig] 


4 manner in which its first principles are usually exhibited, as to- 
any inherent obscurity in the subject itself. With this end in 
_ view, considerable space has been devoted to the doctrine of 















2 * « A History of England.” By N. E. Thalheimer. Wilson, Hinkle & Co.. 
+ ‘‘ Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus.” By James G, Clarke, A.M. 
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limits, which has been the basis of both the differential and the 
integral Calculus. 

The work is got up in a style that leaves nothing to be 
desired in the matter of clear type, handsome paper, and neat 
and durdble binding. 












On our table is the “‘ National Hymn and Tune Book,” pub- J wit! 
lished by Oliver Ditson & Co. ® wit 
The music appears to be well chosen, and appropriate for ~ sche 

* congregational singing. The words of the hymns are unsec. 9 ters 
tarian, and may, therefore, be sung in schools, and in general . @, tem 
’ gatherings. ® eler 
The main portion of a treatise * on Trigonometry and Men- tau: 
suration -was published by Dr. Schuyler in 1873, as an intro. | | kno 
duction to his work on “ Surveying and Navigation.” Since @ Un 
the many who study trigonometry do not care to learn sur- | upc 
veying, it was thought that the publication of the “Trigonom- J Ge 
etry ’’ in a separate volume would extend its usefulness. Men- © cen 
suration is discussed at length, and formulas, instead of rules, (but 
are developed for the solution of problems. me 
Two new elementary bookst complete Prof. Gildersleeve’s off 
Latin course. The ‘‘ Latin Primer’ contains such rudiments ‘Na 
of grammar as will fully prepare the learner to take up the Ze 
author’s “ Reader” with ease. The few pages on pronunciae J Ur 
tion are concise, as are also those on the classification of words, ing 
and the book will probably be found useful for beginners. BS ith« 
The “Latin Reader” does not differ materially from the © Na 
many others of a similar nature, designed for a class drill- © fra 
book in Latin syntax. Fables and choice extracts, from Curtius @ sul 
and Cesar, make up the reading text, which is immediately J mt 
accompanied by references to the grammar, and afterwards (ar: 
by a complete vocabulary. Typographically, both of these @ of 
works are bright and attractive. Fz So 
® in 

@ an 

ATHLETIC sports for young women: walking round a © | pr 
subject ; skipping its logic; running over its interesting points; — wl 
jumping at conclusions. We an 
* “ Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Mensuration.” By A. Schuyler, LL.D. 4 % qT 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. ie 4 Ci 
+ University Publishing Company. is 
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_ FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 






be 

at AXONY is generally held to come next to Prussia in her - 3 
high estimate of national education. The entire kingdom, a 

b- J with a population of 2,500,000, possesses 2,143 public schools, 
@ with 430,000 scholars and 5,000 teachers. Besides these public 

or | schools, there are 124 private ones, with 8,200 pupils and 711 mas- 

.c. J ters. There arealso ninety-one infant schoolson the Froebel sys- 


al . mm, tem, and these agpear to be increasing in numbers. In most 
@® elementary schools, one of the modern languages is generally 








n- taught. However, all over Europe there is a real necessity for 
o- ( knowing foreign languages, such as can never exist in the 
ce United States. The expenses of elementary instruction fall 
Ir upon the municipalities, assisted by the State. In the a 
m- Geographical Exhibition at Paris is a map drawn in the eighth 
n- century, upon which are shown not only the Garden of Eden, 
23, [but the land upon which will be poured out the Seven Vials_ 
' mentioned in the Apocalypse. Der Bildungs-Verein, the 
2's official organ of the ‘“‘ German Association for the Diffusion of 
its National Culture,” has a series of articles on “‘ Johann Peter 
he @ Zenger, the German champion of the liberty of the press in the 
ia- 4 United States of America.” —Dr. Déllinger has been hold- 








1s, ing another of his conferences at Bonn, with the view of uniting” % 
the English, Greek, and Old English churches. The : 

he National Education Society, of Lyons, will award a prize of 500 

ill- @ francs to the best hitherto-unpublished essay on the following 

ius subject : ‘‘ Describe what the elementary school-teacher can and 

ly @ must do in the matter of the education (éducation) of his schol- . 

ds @ ars. Point out by what means he will best perform that part 

se © of his profession.” The essays must be forwarded to the 


Society by the first of November next. They can be written 
4 in any language. The Soczété des Agriculteurs, of France, 
@ announces thata sum of 1,000 francs will be devoted by them to 
prizes in various sums, to be distributed among those teachers 
who have been most successful in creating a taste for agriculture 
among their pupils. The awards will be made next year. 
_ The draft of the new Spanish Constitution, made by the Royal 

7 Commissioners, has been published. By it, education in Spain -_ 
_ is to be free on compliance with legal rules. “ Elementary 
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Education in Italy,” the title of an interesting article in Macmij. 


Schc 


lan’s Magazine, has been condensed by an exchange somewhat wate 
as follows: “In a little more than twelve years there has been jm Pari 
_ established in Italy a well-devised plan of public school in je Edu 
struction, in many of its features much like the New England - the 
system ; and there are, at this time, 34,200 day-schools, of which supt 


18,243 are for boys, and 12,732 for girls. Out of four millions “¥ ciat! 
of children, about one million and three-quarters are under in- 
struction. The schools are mainly primary schools, and two- 
thirds of the children are under twelve years of age. Thirty. 
six normal schools have been established for masters, and 
seventy-nine training schools for mistresses. Attendance upon 
the schools is made compulsory under penalty of fine, and to @ 
support the laws by the force of enlightened, self-interest, itis k 
now proposed that inability to read and write shall disqualify — 


persons from holding even the smallest offices under the Gov- | 
ernment. A more severe penalty concerning ignorance is now Ho 
ay apparently about to become law, which dooms the ignoramus - 
to conscription, while it exempts his more enlightened brother. of 
No one is admitted as a teacher in the Italian schools who has Pa 
not attained the age of eighteen years, and no single class may me 
contain above fifty pupils. The schools keep one session only, Gi 
of six hours a day, of which one hour is taken for recess. Be- D 
“sides the reading, spelling, and writing, which in all schools a 
must form the basis for everything else, these little Italians m 
are not only taught elementary geography, grammar, and $: 
geometry, but drawing, and especially the use of language by ee _ 
the “ dictation exercise,” precisely as this is done in our best | : ir 
schools. And this in Florence, where the school system dates | tl 
back only ten years. Scripture history is taught, and the | 
parents of any ten children of one religious sect, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, may claim religious teaching — a 
of their own faith for their children. One item of especial in- 4 : 
terest to retiring teachers is the payment of pensions, which ~ 
are provided one-third by the State and two-thirds by local 





taxation. —Ejighteen Japanese students, including one 
young lady, arrived in New York, August 15th, having been | 
sent out by the Education Department of the Japanése Gov- — 
ernment. Four are to remain in New York, and enter the : 
School of Mines, and of Law; four are at Troy Polytechni¢ 
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School, N. Y., four at Harvard Law School, one is at Bridge- 
_ water (Mass.) Normal School, and two go to Europe—one to . 
_ Paris, and one to Frieburg, Saxony. The WV. £. Fournal of 
@ Education says: “The eagerness with which foreigners seek 
id 4 ' the educating influences of our schools is a good test of their 








h 4 ' superiority, and may be regarded as a measure of their appre- 
is 4 ; ciation in the public mind of those nations of the world.” 
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d EDUCATIONAL GIFTS. 
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L. AND A. STEWART, of New York, are to erect a 
e new building, as a gift to Princeton Theological Semi- 
F | nary. The building is to be of brown stone, three stories high, 
and to cost $100,000. The first story will be used for recita- 
tion rooms, the second for lecture halls, etc., and the third as 
amuseum. The plans have been adopted. The donation 
of William Thaw, Esq., to the Western University, Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been secured, the additional $100,000 having been sub- 
scribed. The educational benefactions of the late John C. 
Green were mainly made to Princeton College, and include 
Dickinson Hall, a stone building, with 150 feet front, costing 
over $100,000 ; the College Library, costing $125,000, and also 
endowed by him with $100,000 ; the School of Science, costing 
$150,000, and endowed with $250,000; in all about $730,000 
—all given within seven years. —The Friends’ School 
in Baltimore, Md., has received $20,000 from Thomas Wilson, 
the same gentleman who gave $5,000 to the Manual Labor ~ 
School in that city. R. B. Dunn, Esq., has given $10,000 

@ tothe Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, at Kent’s 
‘ - Hill. The Baptists of Pennsylvania propose to devote 
 @ their Centennial offerings to the endowment of Lewisburg 
University. The ministers in Philadelphia have subscribed 
$3,000 toward this purpose.———By the will of the late Mrs. 

E. Riggen, M‘Kendree College, Lebanon, IIl., receives notes, 
secured by real-estate mortgage, of the value of $13,000. In 
_ the event of her son’s death, the college receives an additional 
_ $10,000. Mr. T. M. Allyn, of Hartford, has given $10,000 
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to the Industrial School for Girls, at Middletown, Conn., to be 4 


used in the erection of a third building. The subscriptions 


to the Bowdoin endowment fund of $100;000 are completed, a 


and the sum of $30,000 has already been received. 


———- 6 eo —_——_ 


CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
FIELD. 


COLLEGES. 


EV. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., of this city, succeeds Rev, 
Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D., as President of Wes- 
leyan University. Dr. Foss was graduated at this University 
in 1854, and is now a little past forty years of age. Pro- 
fessor Theodore Sterling, M.D., has been appointed Professor 
of Chemistry in the new Medical College just organized in 
Columbus, Ohio. He retains his position in Kenyon Col- 
lege, however. Rev. J. C. C. Clarke, of St. Louis, is to 
be Professor of Greek in Shurtliff College. Prof. Jolin 
W. Clark now occupies the Chair of Geology in the University 
of Chicago.— Prof. J. B. Griffin, for some years Registrar 
and Librarian of Syracuse University, has been appointed 
Financial Agent of the Worthern Christian Advocate. The 
Rev. Wm. H. H. Adams, of Clinton, IIl., has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Wesleyan University. George Kinney, 
for ten years past Treasurer of Oberlin College, has resigned, 
and accepted the charge of Sage College, Cornell University. 
—Rev. Jacob R. Jacques, Ph. D., Professor in the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, has accepted the Presidency of Albert 
University, Belleville, Canada. Professors Shipp, Safford, 
and Lupton, are in their respective places at the Vanderbilt 
University. Chancellor Garland, and Professors Granbery, 
Arnold, Humphreys, Lipscomb, and Winchell, are expected 
soon. Dr. Alexander Martin has resigned his position as 
President of the College of West Virginia. R. Emory 
Blackwell, son of Rev. Dr. J. D. Blackwell, and Assistant Professor 


‘ 


- of Greek at Randolph Macon College, has sailed for Europe, to © 


spend several years in the German universities, The Rev. 





® Oberlin, O. 
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* Malcolm Douglass, D.D., has resigned the presidency of Nor- 
' wich University, Northfield, Vermont, and will be succeeded by 
(apt. Charles A, Curtis. The Rev. John M. Leavitt, 
_D.D., has accepted the presidency of Lehigh University, Penn- 
| sylvania, together with the pastorate of the neighboring Epis- 
' copal church. Prof. E. P. Smith, Professor of Modern 
| Languages at the Free Institute in Worcester, Mass., has been 
| elected to the professorship of Latin and Modern Languages at 
—Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College, 
has assumed the editorial management of the School Bulletin, 
published at Syracuse. Mr. A. H. Davis, formerly of the 
- Worcester (Mass.) High School, has been appointed, Professor 
' of Latin at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. Rev. Reu- 
ben Andrews, D.D., for three years President of Indiana 
Asbury University, has resigned. 
' Inthe Smith College for Young Women, which has just been 
- established at Northampton, Mass., Rev. Dr. L. Clark Seelye 
has received the appointment of President and Professor of 
English Literature. Miss Mary A. Hastings, late Principal of 
Hamilton Seminary, N.Y., and also a former teacher in Mrs. 
Willard’s Troy Seminary, and in Ripley College, Vt., will take 
the department of Mathematics. Rev. A. W. Wilson has 
assumed charge of the Female College at Rogersville, E. Tenn. 
—— Mrs. Collins, widow of the late Charles Collins, D.D., 
succeeds her husband in the presidency of the State Female Col- 
lege at Memphis, Tenn. W. H. Morton, Esgq., President of 
_ Wheeling Female College, is succeeded by Miss A. Taylor, for- 
_ merly of Glenn’s Falls. Mrs. Thompson and Miss Howard, 
who have had charge of the Young Ladies’ Boarding School at 
Bridgeton, N. J., go to Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., 
' and are succeeded by Miss Charlotte E. Hill, of Mass., and 
_ Miss M. Shepard, who has already long: been connected with 


; Ivy Hall. Mrs. J. C.G. Piatt, formerly of Norwich, Conn., 


| takes charge of Utica Seminary, Utica, N. Y. Mrs. J. E. 
_ Gavit opens a Young Ladies’ Boarding School at Stockbridge, 
_ Mass.—*——Miss Monfort, formerly of Morristown, N.J., opens 
_ her own school at “ Grove Hall,””» New Haven, Conn. 
| Mrs. M. Hoagland of Bridgeport, Conn., has taken Chester. 
* Institute at Chester, N.J. Mr. W. Dwight Sheldon, for- 
_merly Professor of Greek at Western Reserve College, Hudson, 
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O., is now classical instructor at Chickering Institute, Cincinnati, : 
O. Mr. W. P. Hussey assumes charge of Caldwell Insti. 
tute at Danville, Ky. Prof. E. S. Frisbee, Principal of the 
High School at Binghamton, N. Y., has accepted the position © 
of President of Aurora Female College in Cayuga County, 4 
N.Y. This institution has received liberal endowments; Mr, ~ 
Wells, of Wells, Fargo & Co., having donated $200,000, and | 
Hon. E. B. Morgan, of Aurora, $100,000. Prof. Charles 4 
E. Young, for some time the Principal of Staunton Academy, a 
and, for years past, the President of the Jessamine Female In. 7 
stitute of Nicholasville, Ky., has been elected Principal of : 
Garth Institute, at Paris, Ky. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


REV. GEO. A. BARRETT, late principal of the public schools — 
at Port Henry, N. Y., has succeeded to the principalship of the 
State Normal School and Seminary of Castleton, Vt. 

John Hull, Esq., of Bloomington, has accepted the professor. _ 
ship Of Mathematics in the Southern Illinois Normal School, 

At the Fredonia State Normal School, Miss Noble, 
senior assistant, resigns her position to take a course at Syra- 
cuse University, and is succeeded by Miss Sadie Glisman, of 
Middletown, N. Y. Prof. J. F. Lovewell, formerly assist- 
ant in Yale Scientific School, is now Professor of Chemistry 
and Physics, in State College, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROF. JARED REID, A.M., formerly in charge of Edwards Place © 
School, Stockbridge, Mass., has opened a school for boys at | 
Richmond, Mass. Mr. F. H. Giddings, of Housatonic, — 
Mass., has been engaged as principal of Goshen (Ct.) Academy. © 

J. M. White succeeds G. L. Osborne as Superintendent ~ 
of the Louisiana Schools. Prof. A. G. McAlaster, of New ~ 
York city, takes charge of the Warwick (N. Y.) Academy. ~ 

Prof. W. M. Palmer, of Connecticut, goes to Scarsdale, — 
mY. a 
Pror. R. A. Jacoss, who recently established the Pawling — 
Institute, is making considerable additions to the buildings, — 
to make room for his growing school. 
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a Mr. S. A. FARRAND, after establishing at New York city 
_ a school of a very high order, has returned to the Newark 
_ Academy. 

' Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal of the State Normal 
© School at Framingham, Mass., has been elected Principal of 
| Bradford Academy. ° 


a : CUSHING ACADEMY, Ashburnham, Mass., opened Sept. 8th, 
ny; a ' with Mr. Edwin Pierce as principal, and Prof. J. E. Vose as 
Tis » teacher of mathematics. 

of ™ Mr. Cuar_es S. HALSsEY, formerly Principal of High School 

: at Burlington, Vt., goes to Schenectady, N. Y., as Principal of 

| Union Classical School. 

@ Mr.R.C. Barrett, Superintendent of Schools at Kingston, 
ols | N.Y., has been elected Principal of the Grammar School at 
the ™ Williams’ Bridge, N. Y. 

— @  Pror. L. V. TUTTLE, formerly of the Ohio Wesleyan Fe- 
or _ male College, has been appointed Principal of the Preparatory 
vol, ® School of the Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
a Pror. D. A. LACKRIDER is to be Principal of the West Ran- 
of dolph Academy. E. Graves, M. D., has resigned his position 
st: at Avon Springs, N. Y. At the New Berlin Academy, J... 
try Bishop, of Cornell University, succeeds Mr. Sprague, who has 
been principal for thé past five years. Prof. L. H. Birdseye, 
at Oneida, N. Y., is succeeded by Prof. W. L. Race. 
“= «=Mk.F.E. Burnett, for the past six years Principal of Bacon 
ice q : Academy, Colchester, Ct., has removed to Woodstock, Ct., to 
at take charge of the Bowen Academy in that town.. Mr. G. H. 
ic, | Tracy; of Durham Academy, succeeds Mr. Burnett. The 
y. = Stoughton Massachusetts High School is to be under the 
nt “@™ charge of Mr. P. B. Clarke, of Fitchburg, Mass. 
ow 


AT Nasuua, N. H., John H. Goodale has been elected Su- 
 perintendent of Schools. Mr. M. J., Keeler, formerly Principal 
| of Medina Free Academy, has been elected Superintendent of 
Schools at Lockport, N. Y. Mr. A. R. Beal is to be Superin- 
_ tendent of Schools at Watertown, N. Y. Prof. M. W. Darling 
has been elected Superintendent of the schools at Forrestville, 
N.Y. 
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PRoF. MARK BAILEy will give next year, at Drew Theo. © 
logical Seminary, a course of practical instruction in sacred . 
» oratory, which is the same that is given by him in Yale, Princes 7 


ton, and Union Theological Seminaries. Special courses of — ner. 
lectures are also announced by three bishops of the M. E, © A 
Church, by Borden P. Bowne, and other gentlemen. fam 
The Hon. CHAN Latsun, Chinese commissioner of educae ye ** 
tion, at present living in Springfield, Mass., has been recalled, 9p P* 
in consequence, it is thought, of political chicanery at home. thi 
Elijah Laisun, his son, now a member of the Sheffield Scien 
tific School, will also have to go home. ' 
Dr. JOHN M. CoGNER, Principal of Salt Lake Collegiate a 
Institute, has accepted the editorship of the Utah Educational ' 
Fournal. 
St 
—ne- Yin 
: ' bi 
eS MISCELLANEA. fit 
AT the Educational Association, held at Richmond, by the @ 
negroes of the State, resolutions were adopted inviting the @ t 
whites to co-operate with the colored people in securing good Rg 
schools, and preventing truancy, and collecting important edu. @ 4 


cational statistics. The chief speakers favored compulsory 
education, and a poll-tax of a dollar on all voters. 


4 I 
A MEETING of the Detroit alumni of Union College took’ @ © | 
place at Detroit, August 6th, and organized an Association of  < 
Alumni of the State of Michigan. The officers elected were; i 
Ex-Gov. Blair, President, Jackson; J. R. Grout, Vice-President, | ' 
Detroit; J. G. Erwin, Treasurer, Detroit » H. A. Harmon, 


Secretary, Detroit. 


Scribner's Monthly tells this story: At a camp-meeting last — 
summer, a venerable sister began the hymn— 


“ My seul, be on thy _—* ! 
Ten thousand foes arise.’ 





She began in shrill quavers, but it was pitched too high, 
“Ten thousand—ten thousand,” she screeched, ‘and stopped. — a 
“Start her at five thousand,” cried a converted stock-broker @ 
present. - 


a doe hea} 
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_ VANDERBILT is to be entertained by the city of Nashville in 
- October, when he comes to attend the dedication of Vander- 
_pilt University, which he has endowed in so princely a man- 


_ ner. 
E; AN Indiana boy has written his name high up on the roll ot 
fame this time, His teacher wanted to know the number of 
cae rones. ‘ Four,” was the reply; ‘ the horrid, the frigid, the tem- 
ad, perate, and the intemperate.” He will enter the lecture-field 


re, this fall. 

1 ™ QUINN, the actor, being asked by a lady why there were 
_ more women than men, replied: ‘It is in conformity with 
the other arrangements of Nature. We always see more of 


ite 
stil heaven than of earth.” 
IN a private note to the Concord Monitor, Prof. Hitchcock, 
State geologist,says: ‘I have just-examined the coal mine 
in South Tamworth. When they made this country, they 
burnt the coal so hard that nobody can persuade it to catch 
fire now.” 

Mr. RICHARD A. PROCTOR will return to the United States 
he soon on another lecture tour. He will begin with a course of 
he twelve lectures before the Lowell Institute, at Boston, and will 
od go as far west as San Francisco, as far south as New Orleans, 
lu- and as far north as Quebec. 

g THE project of a law for establishing the office of State 
_ Medical Inspector of Schools did not meet with much favor from 
ok’ | Western educators. It was their general opinion that the results 
of of the office would not, at present, justify its expense and the 
€; @ inevitable annoyances to the official and tothe schools he would 
nt, 7 _ visit; and that the best hope for sanitary improvement in our 
on, 4 educational arrangements is in the proper education of the 
q _ teachers. 
ast 4 ' LEARNED professors have occasionally been outwitted by 
; | the sayings of the simple. Dr. Hill, an Edinburgh professor 
@ oof the last century, met, in the subyrbs of the city, an inoffen- 


sive creature who was generally regarded as imbecile. Some- — 
what irritated by the creature’s intrusion on the privacy of his 
walks, the professor said to him, ‘‘ How long, Tom, may one 
_ live without brains?” “I dinna ken,” said Tom; “ how lang 
hae ye lived yersel’?” 
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THE Rev. Dr. Tholuck, of the University of Halle, is in fail. 7 
ing health. 4 


WHEN does a man have to keep his word? When no one 
will take it. 
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35, she has 114 chances; and, even after a woman has lived a 
unmarried for 60 years, she still has the tenth of a chance out : 
of the original 100. “ 


CHANCELLOR HAVEN of Syracuse, has written another pro. jm fluet 
test against boating in our colleges. _ prep 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE Alumni are endeavoring to raise ten 4 ee 
thousand dollars, to endow a Longfellow professorship. . @ * 
IN an address before a young ladies’ seminary, the sped | es 
said that, while he was not prepared to send them forthas som 
captains in the social ship, there would be no difficulty in their ~  iadi 
a going as first mates. E dat 
3 PROF. GEORGE P. WILLIAMS has been connected with @ mu 
3 Michigan University since the origin of that institution, thirty. 
3 one years ago. In grateful remembrance for his past services, 
4a the Alumni have raised a fund of $25,000, for his support dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. At his death, it is to go to the 
endowment of another chair. " 
THE following incident from Worcester, Mass., shows the — P 
present drift of the common schools: “The principal of the 
High School, on a salary of $3,000, requested a young lady to el 
leave the term Bible out of an essay, because of the offence it “  * 
would give either to Catholics or infidels: he also prohibited J et 
an assistant teacher from enforcing, by way of kind words, the — = 
principles of common morals—‘ Profanity must not be prohib- ~ ‘ 
ited, for public school teachers have nothing to do with q “ 
morals, only with intellectual training!’ ” @ e« 
i be 
AN analysis of England’s marriage statistics presents some 
curious data relative to the probabilities of marriage for wom- “9 . 
en at different ages. Thus, supposing the sum of a woman's “1 
chances of marriage to be 100, these statistics shows that she “ 
exhausts, between the ages of 15 and 21,143 chances. If she + 
lives unmarried from 20 to 25, 52 more of her chances appeat “# 
to be lost ; and, if she remains unmarried for 5 more years, she 
will turn 30 with only 153 chances out of her 100 left. After © 4 
pe 1 


os 












ALL accomplishments cannot be found in one person. 
Those parties hopefully, but vainly, looking after an ex- 
" perienced lady teacher, who is~a thorough instructor in all 
| English branches, understands the object-system perfectly, is 
' proficient in vocal and instrumental music, speaks French 
fluently, is a superior disciplinarian, has excellent health, and is 
prepossessing in appearance, should read the remarks of an 
exasperated German florist. Said he, in the bitterness of his 


heart : 





“‘T have so much drouble mit de ladies ven dey come 
- to buy niine roses; dey vants him eberyding in one rose. I 


< 
ie hopes I am not vat you call one ungallant man, but I have 
» sometimes to say to dat ladies, ‘ Madame, I never often see 
€ ‘ . : : 
. ladies dat was beautiful, dat was rich, dat was good temper, 
dat was young, dat was perfection in one ladies. I see her not 
th much.’ ” 
y- 
intent 
2S, 
Ir. 
he PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMEN?. 
¢ 
he Prof. Thompson’s work on ‘Social ing a lasting “run.” Al] seem determined to 
1e Science and National Economy,” pub- possess it. See advertisement in this num- 
lished by Porter and Coates, of Phila- jer. 
to delphia, has been adopted as a text-book in ; 
it the University of Pennsylvania, and To parents who desire a teacher to begin 


other leading colleges. It is highly commend- 


and carry on the education of their children.— 


d ed by many men of high standing, Prof. Dun- Believing that the greatest success in teaching 
e | bar, of Harvard University, being a warm ad- -i8 Only attainable when there is much congen- 
_ mirer of the merits of the book. iality between parents and teachers, the adver- 
)- mt as tiser is on the outlook for a suitable position 
h The Comprehensive Speaker,” by _ position promising a suitable permanency, 
Henry T. Coates, so strongly eulogized by anq at the same time securing on each side the 
the school-men, has recently been adopt- spontaneity necessary to render any engage- 
ed as a text-book by the school pent pleasant. The enquirer is devoted to her 
e boards. Mr. S. Austin Allibone, author of profession, and would like to be where she 
“Dictionary of Authors,” in a flattering letter could be‘surrounded by the results of her 
1- tothe compiler, says: ‘‘I consider your ‘Com- labor and the gatherings of years. The posi- 
5 prehensive Speaker ’ f0.be one of the most val- tions which the advertiser has filled during her 
table contributions to the literary apparatus .o.iaence in this country are guarantees of her 
é of schools, |yceums, and academies ever pub- capacity. Address 
lished.” A valuable little work on “ Elemen- “TEACHER,” 
ie tary Philosophy,” with an analytical cate- Box 3445, P. O. 

















chism, by James M. Willcox, has just been 
published by Porter & Coates. It is being 
widely circulated among our schools and col- 
leges. Both of these works may be obtained 
of Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, on the usual 
terms. 


x 
=e 
>: 


Trimble’s Chart of Literature is well 
worthy of the attention of teachers. A 
copy is exhibited on the walls at 14 Bond 8t., 
New York. It will repay an examination. 


Whitney’s New English Grammar is 
That invaluable and most successful receiving that appreciative attention which ite 
3 book for Teachers, How ro Tzacu, is hav- merits deserve. 
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All interested in improved modes of 
Teaching Latin will do well to send 
their addresses to Box 3445, New 
York P.O. A new and interesting pam- 
phlet will be mailed on receipt of four cents to 
prepay postage. 

One Hundred Choice Selections, No. 
11, is now ready, and contains another rare 
collection of good things for Declamations, 
Recitations, and Family Reading, being a hap- 
py blending of Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, 
and Humor. Uniform with the series, 200 pp., 
price, in,cloth, 7% cents; Pamphlet edition, 30 
cts. Sold by booksellers, or mailed free by 
sending price to P. Garrett & Co., 708 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The same house manufactures the celebrated 
** Penn Letter Book,” for copying letters 
without press or water. Price, $2.25, and up- 
wards. 


The fact that we published, in our August 
Monthly, an article on The School Book 
War in California, induces us te copy the 
following responsive article from the California 
Teacher. Doubtiess it will be gratifying to all 
interested. 

New York, June 10, 1875. 

A private letter from our agent, A. P. Flint, 
to his friend, Mr. T. 0. Crawford, School 
Superintendent of San Joaquin county, having 
fallen by some circumstance, which we forbear 
to characterize, into the hands of one, whom 
we judge by his action to be a personal enemy 
of Mr. Crawford—this person has published 
the same for the apparent purpose of injuring 
Mr. Crawford by a monstrous perversion of its 
meaning. 

Although the letter itself bears intrinsic evi- 
dence of the entire absence of any improper 
understanding between the writer and Mr. 
Crawiord, we deem it due to Mr. Crawford to 
state that, although=he has been a consistent 
advocate of the retention of ‘* Monteith’s 
Geographies” from the first, he has never, di- 
rectly or indirectly, received or had reason to 
expect the slightest compensation or reward 
from us, or our agent, for the same, and we 
believe him to be actuated only by the purest 
motives in his preference for the books in 
question. 

We have considered the propriety of employ- 
ing Mr. Crawford regularly as our agent for 
the Pacific coast, and have authorized Mr. 
Flint to correspond with him on the subject. 
This, and this only, is the meaning of the 
phrase in which Mr. Flint asserts his personal 
belief that he will be hired ; but it cannot have 
escaped the attention of the most obtuse read- 
er of the letter, that the engagement, if made, 


Publishers’ Department. 






could only take effect when Mr. Crawford, by — 


resignation, or otherwise, ceases to be a mem. 
ber of the Board of Education. Where the 
evidence of ‘‘corruption"’ manifests itself in 
this, any candid person will be at a loss to dig 
cover, and it is our purpose to hold to a strict 
accountability any who publicly put such a 
construction upon it. 

We, of course, regret the too familiar ally. 
sion made by Mr. Flint to other prominent 
gentlemen of the State Board, but it should be 
remembered, by way of apology for these un- 
dignified expressions, that they were written 
in the freedom of 2 private correspondence be 
tween friends, and were in no gense intended 
to be disrespectful. We have no assurance 
from either of these gentlemen that they will 
vote for our publications, the Monteith’s’ 
Geographies aforesaid, and have no right even 
to assume that they will do so, unless we com- 
ply with conditions removing objections to 
the books, upon which their former negative 
votes were based. 

With this in view we are vigorously pushing 
forward such improvements in the editions as 
will bring them fully up to the most exacting 
demand. If we are able to demonstrate at the 
meeting of the Board next December that the 
books are unquestionably superior, we shall 
feel justified in expecting their retention, es- 
pecially as a change would be ‘attended with 
great expense to the péople of the State. And 
we do not believe that these gentlemen or 
their colleagues, will be influenced by the 
clamor now made by the friends of the series 
seeking introduction (including this unwar- 
rantable use of a private communication) to 
make any other decision than that which the 
merits of the books themselves will justify, 

- Very respectfully, 
A. 8. BARNES & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 18, 18%. 


To whom it may concern ; 

I hereby certify that 1 have never given or 
promised to give to T. O. Crawford, of Stock- 
ton, Cal., any reward or compensation, pecu- 
niary or otherwise, for his advocacy of the 
readoption of Monteith’s Geographies by the 
State Board of Education, and I firmly believe 
that his course with respect to the same is die 
tated only by the purest regard for the interests 
of his constituents. 

A, P. FLINT, 
Agent for A. 8. Barnzs & Co. 

June 18th, 1875. 

Sworn and subscribed to Zbefore me this 
eighteenth day of June, A. p. 1875. 

[SEAL.] Wma. E. KNow es, 

, Notary Public. 
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